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ETHICS— THE PROBATIONER 

By SARA E. PARSONS, R.N. 
Boston, Massachusetts 

"There is no higher mission in life than nursing God's poor. In so doing a 
woman may not reach the ideals of her soul, she may fall far short of the ideals of 
her head ; but she will go far to satisfy those longings of the heart from which no 
woman can escape." — William Osier. 

Presumably she enters a training school with a desire to qualify for 
the work. It is seldom that she approaches a hospital in a purely 
experimental attitude. She believes a nurse's life will be hard, that 
there will be many disagreeable tasks in connection with it, but she 
does feel that she will be doing something worth while and she hopes to 
please and be accepted at the end of her probation. 

She is seldom prepared for the exacting routine of the life, for the 
personal criticism that is often brusquely given, for the official dif- 
ferences among the various hospital workers and only one who has gone 
through it can quite appreciate the strangeness and sometimes the 
unpleasantness of it all. Often during the first few days many a nurse 
would have fled before she had had a chance to really know what the 
work was like, if it hadn't been for the fear of ridicule from friends who 
would say, "I told you so!" 

The probationer will need to keep her ideal constantly in mind and 
dedicate a few minutes every day to its contemplation because there 
will seem to be myriads of hands pulling it down. There are so many 
things that come before the actual act of relieving suffering and as- 
sisting at critical operations! The making of beds, one's method of hair 
dressing, one's posture, etc., have assumed an almost grotesque im- 
portance as it seems to the young probationer. Thrown on her own class 
for society, when she is in a strange place, a long way from friends, 
she is in great danger of making unwise intimacies. Many attractive and 
entirely reputable individuals may prove not to be the most desirable 
and helpful friends. It is much easier to involve one's self in an in- 
timacy than it is later to extricates one's self from it, so it is wise to 
refrain for some time from an iatimacy that will warrant intrusion or 
time-consuming visits. It is better to be somewhat lonely at first 
than to form premature friendships. 

The probationer needs to realize that the rules are commands and 
not merely suggestions and that they are to be obeyed literally. If she 
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is not willing to accept them in this way, or if she finds them unreason- 
able or obscure, she should go with her problems to the superintendent. 
It is a matter not only of duty but of courtesy, while a probationer, 
to conform to the rules and when once accepted as a pupil in the school, 
which involves loyalty to the institution, her obedience becomes a 
matter beyond question. 

The probationer is usually fairly discreet, often awed by her new sur- 
roundings and conscious of the fact that she is on trial. If she errs 
at all, it is apt to be in her social relations with the other probationers 
rather than in her conduct with or towards her instructors. It is often 
hard for those who should become acquainted with the probationers to 
get a real knowledge of them on account of the unnatural relations 
established by the probationary system. 

Unless a probationer is unusually sophisticated and quite sure of 
her ability to stand the test of a prehminary course, or is indifferent 
toward the final decision, she is almost sure to be at a disadvantage. 
Her best and her worst qualities may be obscured. The person who has 
by far the best opportunity to judge of the probationers' moral quali- 
ties is the practical instructor who has the class in the most intimate 
relationship for the longest continuous period of time. During this 
preliminary period of test, the probationer must realize that she is 
entering a new world where life and death may depend upon the in- 
telligence, fidelity and accuracy with which the work is done. Effi- 
ciency and accuracy demand the closest attention to business every 
minute when "on duty." It is to insure this attention that the nurses 
and doctors are required to conform to certain rigid rules of conduct. 

Hospital etiquette. This consists of the professional recognition of 
the relation existing between the subordinate and a superior officer. 
In its perfection the subordinate will be alert in rising to a superior 
and she will show by her expression and attitude that it is her pleasure 
to be of assistance to the other. This is rendered easy if the superior 
officer is courteous and dignified in his or her behavior. However that 
may be, a nurse should never permit herself to be remiss in her own 
professional attitude and if she rightly appreciates the true signifi- 
cance of hospital etiquette she can adapt herself to the rather unusual 
situations with a pleasant dignity and without servility. 

Our system of official distinctions with its military etiquette has the 
disadvantage of giving an artificial importance to the person who hap- 
pens to be the superior officer. It is a strong character who is not 
unduly exalted by the attentions and obvious deference that are paid 
to his or her position and it is a strong character who, as a subor- 
dinate, conscious perhaps of more natural ability, of superior refine- 
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ment and birth, can show respect for the office regardless of her personal 
opinion of the man or woman who fills it. 

Every nurse permanently or temporarily in charge of a ward will 
regard herself as a hostess to all others who visit the ward. To order- 
lies and domestics the nurses' attitude should always be considerate and 
dignified. These members of the hospital staff, if they perform their 
duties conscientiously, are worthy of every one's respect and their work 
should not be made more difficult by inconsiderate treatment on the 
part of nurses. There are many small ways in which the nurse can 
show just consideration for her co-workers that will win their respect 
and interest. The nurse who will pick up after herself in the kitchen 
or put the tins soaking after she has emptied them, who will speak 
appreciatingly when the maid has made a special effort to do her work 
well, is exercising tact and kindness and establishing a habit that will 
serve her Well in many difficult situations. The nurse who thoughtlessly 
calls an orderly away from one patient with whom he is working to do 
something for another which she might do herself, is creating antago- 
nism and dislike toward herself on the part of the orderly that does not 
make for harmony. 

Familiarity, coaxing or flattery are never necessary or permissible 
and if indulged in show lack of judgment or breeding. We are all sus- 
ceptible to considerate, courteous treatment, even they who are large 
minded enough to do their duty when working with those who disre- 
gard courtesy. 

Rules. Aside from the ordinary rules that are needed to regulate the 
institutional life, a few special ones have been found desirable in most 
places. 

Never borrow as a habit and never without permission of the owner 
of the article borrowed. Borrowing is nearly as bad as stealing, when 
one appropriates another's property without permission. The conse- 
quences are often as serious. 

Socia relations with men. Whatever the rules of the school are, 
nurses must expect to obey them when connected with it. If the rules 
prohibit the acceptance of social attentions from men in the hospital, 
they are for the best good of the nurses and the work of the hospital. 
If men could be relied upon always to treat other women as they would 
wish their sisters treated, or if social relations between the young men 
and women in hospitals never interfered with the performance of 
duty, rules might not be necessary. A nurse should be above clan- 
destine affairs of any kind and she may well distrust a man who offers 
her attention, knowing that she cannot safely or honorably, as far as 
her school affiliations go, accept them. It would be absurd to suppose 
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that a nurse can spend three years in a hospital working intimately 
with men under conditions that bring out all the innate human quali- 
ties admirable and otherwise, without making some friendships. These 
friendships, if real, will last in spite of social restrictions until such 
time as one or the other has severed his or her official connection with 
the hospital. 

Instruction. Many errors would be avoided if probationers and young 
nurses never took instruction from any but the head nurses or super- 
visors. 

Health and illness. Probationers must not feel discouraged because 
they get tired at first. If they have not been accustomed to active 
work that calls all the faculties into play as nursing does, it will take 
time to accustom the brain and muscle to the unusual demands made 
upon them. One of the advantages of hospital nursing is the compre- 
hensive exercise of body and mind with regular habits of sleep and 
meals. 

It is normal to get tired and if one is rested after a night's sleep there is 
no cause for alarm. A nurse should begin as a probationer to apply to 
herself the instruction received in hygiene. She should not spoil her 
appetite with candy between meals, nor her night's rest with a late and 
hearty supper. Boxes from home are doubtful kindnesses. Above all 
things, a nurse should train herself to eat everything that is wholesome 
and to eat what is served without complaint, unless the food provided is 
so poorly chosen, cooked or served that a complaint at the training school 
office is justified. It is to be remembered that it is impossible to cater 
to everyone's individual taste and if boiled dinners were struck off the 
menu to please certain people, there are others who would feel it a 
deprivation. 

Nurses may find their work taking them into all sorts of homes, into 
any country, and the useful and happy nurse is the adaptable one who 
does not depend too much on material comforts. This is not intended 
as an excuse for hospitals that do not provide the r nurses with a good 
and varied diet, but to complain as many people do complain, habit- 
ually, about food and to have one's day spoiled if a mea has not been 
to one's particular taste is vulgar. 

Nurses should of course take daily baths, but not hot baths which are 
often too stimulating for a few hours afterward and enervating in the 
long run. A nurse should be fastidiously clean and well groomed. 
Frequent local baths and sufficient changes of clothing are necessary. 
Hair, hands and feet should all be kept in good condition. Prophy- 
lactic treatment for the teeth is recommended. 

It is very important that any wound or abrasion of the skin on the 
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hands should be promptly cleansed and protected by a collodion 
dressing. 

The hands should always be washed and well dried before going to 
meals. The habit of rubbing the eyes with one's hands should be 
avoided and for the sake of cleanliness the hair should be dressed in 
such fashion that it is not necessary to keep brushing it away from 
the eyes and face. An individual towel pinned under the apron should 
be used and it should be remembered that individual use of brushes 
and combs is as necessary for sanitary reasons as that of individual tooth 
brushes. The selection of toilet articles like soap, hand lotions, tooth 
pastes, etc., should be carefully made. 

Going into a new environment she may have gastric or intestinal 
disturbances or sore throat. These conditions must not be neglected 
but should be reported to the proper authorities immediately. 

Although nurses and doctors often have to ignore their own physical 
discomfort in the performance of duty and would be unfit for their 
high calling if their own comfort were their first consideration, it is 
poor judgment to omit the "ounce of prevention" when so situated 
that competent advice may be secured. Also one must remember 
that one's best work cannot be done when conscious of one's own body 
all the time. There is the danger too with heavy colds and sore throats 
of spreading infection to one's associates. 

Manner. Cultivate a quiet way of moving and talking. A quiet 
nurse will never offend because of her quietness. A noisy person will 
often find herself criticised and actually disqualified for the care of 
certain types of patients, so if the fault is not corrected during training, 
it will make her unsuccessful in private practice or as an executive. A 
pupil should not feel hurt if corrected for mannerisms. It is very 
desirable that a nurse, because she comes in such close contact with 
people who are sick and, perhaps, abnormally sensitive to the peculiari- 
ties or defects of those who serve them, should have a well-bred digni- 
fied demeanor. Lounging, leaning on furniture, carrying the hands 
on the hips, staring, snuffling and various other habits of which one 
may be unconscious, are awkward and are disagreeable to most people, 
sick or well. The essence of good manners is to try never to do any- 
thing unnecessarily that might offend a fastidious person. Besides 
that, it is desirable to conform to the accepted standards of social 
custom. Some practices, such as eating with a knife or leaving the 
spoon in the cup, are not serious offenses in themselves, but such devia- 
tions from custom make a person conspicuous and that is to be avoided. 
It is unfortunate that in the pressure of hospital life it is easy to ac- 
quire bad manners. Many doctors, and nurses as well, who have had 
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most careful home training become careless about many things, trifling 
in themselves, but extremely annoying to patients. Walking unan- 
nounced into a patient's room and needlessly exposing patients are the 
commonest faults. A probationer should try particularly not to err 
in these ways and to be so alert that she will later prevent intrusion 
and unnecessary discomfort for her patients. 

It is often necessary to interrupt a conversation to give some mes- 
sage that cannot be delayed. Of course, one should always excuse 
oneself instead of breaking in abruptly. Sometimes it is possible to 
write the message and hand it to the person to whom it is to be deliv- 
ered, which is the least obtrusive interruption. 



ETHICS AS APPLIED TO THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL NURSE 

III 

Through cooperation we accomplish the most good to the greatest 
number of people, so with the field nurse cooperation must be the 
keynote. The nurse who desires to obtain the best results in her 
schools must work in harmony with everyone from the principal down 
to the least important member. Some principals, through lack of 
understanding of the nurse's duties and aims, are indifferent to her 
efforts. This indifference, though discouraging, need not prevent her 
from accomplishing much. A pleasing address, with good judgment 
and tact, often go far toward obtaining and preserving cordial cooper- 
ation. . . . The room assigned for her special work should always 
be left in good condition. Bearing in mind that the principal is su- 
preme in his school and that his authority should not be infringed 
upon, will often save embarrassment and friction. 

Lucille Pepoon. 

[Through a series of mishaps, the former installments of this series were not 
correctly credited. The authors are: April Journal, Marie McLaughlin; May 
Journal, page 962, Genevieve Conway; 740, Daisy Sampson; 757 and 762, Anna 
Beaton.— Ed.) 



